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Notes. 


STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


In accordance with the intimation made 
at 10 S. x. 387, I now venture to start m 
list. First of all I should like to than 
those friends who have given me their 
valued help. Unfortunately, their number 
is, so far, exceedingly small, and apparently 
I need have had no fear of being overwhelmed 
with MSS. Possibly those interested in the 
subject would prefer to communicate with 
‘N. & Q.’ direct. I hope that in this way 
many particulars may be _ forthcoming 
respecting a large number of statues and 
memorials of which I am at present unable to 
do more than record their existence. | Addi- 
tions to the list or corrections would be 
cordially welcomed, whether printed under 
this heading or forwarded to myself. 

Some battlefield memorials concerning 
which I desire information are Sweno’s 
Stone, near Forres, N.B.; Percy’s Cross, 
Wooller, Northumberland; and King Alfred’s 
Pillar, Swanage. 

A meeting of Border gentlemen was held on 
8 Oct., 1908, at which it was resolved to 
erect a column, cross, or obelisk on Flodden 


Field (9 Sept., 1513), on or near the site 
where the Scottish king fell. A suitable 
piece of ground has since been secured near 
the centre of the battlefield at Branxton, 
and a strong committee has been formed for 
the furtherance of the object. 


MEMORIALS ON OR NEAR BATTLEFIELDS. 


Naseby, Northamptonshire (14 June, 1645) 
—Obelisk. Erected by John and Mary 
Frances Fitzgerald, Lord and Lady of the 
Manor of Naseby, in 1823. (See 5S. xii. 81; 
98. xi. 461; 1058. xi. 304, 344, 433.) 

Newbury, Berks (20 Sept., 1643). — 
Obelisk. Erected by subscription on the 
initiative of Mr. Walter Money. Unveiled 
by Lord Carnarvon 9 Sept., 1878. At the 
base of the octagonal shaft are gablets with 
sunk panels filled with a cross and the ciphers 
of the Lords Falkland, Carnarvon, and 
Sunderland who fell at Newbury. The four 
sides of the pedestal contain inscriptions : 
East, a Greek sentence from Thucydides 
(ii. 43). West, a Latin sentence from 
Livy (ix. 1). South, an English sentence 
from Burke. The north side is thus in- 


scribed :— 
In memory of those 
who, on the 20th September, 1643, 
fell fighting in the Army of King Charles I., 
on the field of Newbury, and especially of 
Lucius Cary, Viscount Falkland, 
who died here in the 32d year of his age, 
this monument is set up by those to whom 
the majesty of the crown and 
the liberties of their country are dear. 


(See Illus. Lond. News, 21 Sept., 1878; 
Times, 10 Sept., 1878.) 

Barnet, Herts (14 April, 1471).—Obelisk. 
Erected by Sir Jeremy Sambrook, Bt., of 
Gobians, 1740, at the point where the 
London road divides to St. Albans and 
Hatfield. On the shaft is the following 
inscription :— 

Here was 
fought the 
Famous Battle 
between Edward 
the 4th and the 
Earl of Warwick, 
April the 14th. 
Anno 1471, 
in which the Earl 
was defeated 
and slain. 


(See Book XI. chap. vi., ‘The Last of the 
Barons,’ Lytton.) 


Lansdown Hill, near Bath, Somerset 


(5 July, 1643).—Monument erected in 1720 
by George, Lord Lansdowne, to commemo- 
rate his lordship’s ancestor Sir Bevil Grenville, 
who was killed on the spot while engaged 
in a fight against the Parliamentarian 
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troops under Sir William Waller on the 
above date. On the west side are carved 
trophies of war; on the east appear the 
King’s arms and those of Grenville; on the 
south the character of Grenville is eulogized ; 
and the north side is thus inscribed :— 
To the immortal memory of 
his renowned grandfather 
and fallen Cornish friends 
who conquered, pee the royal cause 
u 
This Column = dedicated by the 
Hon: George — Lord Lansdowne 


Dulce est pro patria mori. 

Chalgrove, Oxfordshire (18 June, 1643). 
—Marble column erected by subscription 
at the suggestion of Lord Nugent and un- 
veiled on 19 June, 1843 (the 18th being 
Sunday). It abuts on the Oxford road, and 
is thus inscribed :— ; 

Here, in this field of Chalgrove, John Hampden, 
after an able and strenuous but unsuccessful 
resistance in Parliament, and before the Judges 
of the land, to the measures of an arbitrary 
court, first took arms, assembling the levies of 
the Associated Counties of Buckingham and 
Oxford, in 1642, and here within a few paces of 
this spot, while fighting in defence of the free 
monarchy, and the ancient liberties of England, 
he received a wound of which he died June 18, 
1643. In the two hundredth year from that 
day, this stone was raised in reverence to his 
memory. 

(See memoir of Lord Nugent prefixed to his 

Some Memorials of John Hampden,’ 1854, 
pp. lxiii-iv.) 

There is also a cross erected to the memory 
of Hampden on the estate for which he 
refused to pay Ship Money at Great Hamp- 
den, Bucks. 

Battle of the Boyne, Oldbridge, co. Louth 
(1 July, 1690).—An imposi obelisk to 
commemorate the battle has been erected 
on a rock on the southern bank of the river, 
near where it was forded by the English. 
One authority gives the height as 120 ft., 
and another as 150 ft. 

Bosworth Field, Leicestershire (22 Aug., 
1485).—In the second volume of Hone’s 
‘ Every-Day Book,’ under 22 August, was 
given an engraving of King Richard’s Well, 
situated ‘‘on the spot where the celebrated 
battle of Bosworth field was fought,” and 
also a copy of an inscription written by 
Dr. 8. Parr for placing thereon. Whether 
this was ever carried out I am unable to say. 
Writing to the press in August, 1885, the 
400th anniversary of the battle, the late 
Mr. J. Tom Burgess stated that the spot 
was “unmarked by any memorial.” He 
referred to the intention of Mr. Chas. 


Holte Bracebridge to erect one, “‘ but death 


intervened before his purpose was accom- 
plished.” He then suggested that as an oppor- 
tune time to erect an appropriate monu- 
ment, but I have no note that anything 
resulted. (See 7S. xii. 68, 161, 238, 315.) 
Hackendown, Kent (A.D. 800).—A round 
tower was erected at Hackendown Banks, 
near Kingsgate, by the first Lord Holland, 
to commemorate a battle fought there in 
the above year between the Saxons and the 
Danes. On it is a Latin inscription. 
Wallace Memorial, Stirling.—This magni- 
ficent tower overlooks the field of Bannock- 
burn (24 June, 1314), and commemorates 
Sir Wm. Wallace (? 1274-1305) and the 
battle of Stirling Bridge (11 Sept., 1297). 
It stands on Abbey Craig, and the foundation 
stone was laid by the Duke of Athole on 
24 June, 1861. The cost of building was 
about 15,0001., and it was inaugurated on 
11 Sept., 1869. The tower is 220 ft. high, 
and on the western corner, about 50 ft. from 
the ground, is placed in a corbel niche a 
spirited bronze statue of Wallace, the work 
of Mr. D. W. Stevenson, which cost 850/. 
This was unveiled by the Marquis of Bute, 
15 June, 1887. In the entrance hall of the 
tower are busts of Thos. Carlyle, Sir Walter 
Scott, Wm. Murdoch, James Watt, John 
Knox, David Livingstone, Robt. Tannahill, 
Robt. Burns, Adam Smith, Thos. Chalmers, 
Geo. Buchanan, Hugh Miller, King Robert 
the Bruce. W. E. Gladstone, Chas. Rogers, 
Sir D. Brewster, Allan Ramsay, and Wm. 
Burns. A flagstaff 120 ft. high was erected 
on the field of Bannockburn in 1870. 
Shrewsbury (21 July, 1403).—Battlefield 
Church was erected by Henry IV. in 1407-8 
to commemorate this battle. Over the 
east window is a corbel containing a statue 
of the king surmounted by a canopy, and 
above it can be seen the large capital letters 


H. R. (See Antiquary, July, 1903, and 
108. x. 446.) 

Evesham, Worcestershire (4 August, 
1265). — On Green Hill, overlooking 


the battlefield, an octagonal tower was 
erected to commemorate the event by Mr. 
Edward C. Rudge of the Abbey Manor 
House, in 1842. The same gentleman also 
erected an obelisk in the Manor House 
grounds. On the latter are a bas-relief 
depicting the rescue of King Henry III. 
during the progress of the battle, and also a 
quotation from Drayton’s ‘ Polyolbion.’ 

In 1899 a movement was set on foot to 
erect an equestrian statue of Simon de 
Montfort at Evesham, on the spot where he 
was buried. Joun T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 
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CORPUS CHRISTI DAY. 
_ (Continued from 10 S. ix. 481.) 

Tue ‘Register of the Guild of Corpus 
Christi’ at York, 1408 to 1546, has been 
printed by the Surtees Soc., vol. lvii. ‘‘ The 
solemn play of Corpus Christi’ was played 
on Wednesday, the vigil; the procession 
was made on the day of the festival, with a 
gorgeous shrine, before which were borne 
ten large lights; the master wore a silk 
cope; the six chaplains were in surplices, 
and were preceded by six keepers holding 
white wands. The book gives many more 
details. 

The variable portions of the mass “in 
festo Corporis Christi,” York use, are given 
in ‘Missale ad usum insignis Ecclesiz 
Eboracensis,’ i, 214-17, Surt. Soc., lix. The 
service for the procession in church, including 
one of the proses which begin ‘Salve, festa 
dies,” is in the ‘Manuale et Processionale,’ 
Ixiii. 192. 

1482. Richard Cely complained of a 
false report that his mother was going to 
marry again, and that she was to “go on 
preschesyon on Corpys Kyrste day in a 
cremsyn gown and hyr mayny in blake” 
(‘Cely Papers,’ Camd. Soc., p. 106). 

In 1536, on Corpus Christi Day, the King 
and Queen went to high mass at Westminster 
Abbey, in great state. The mitred abbots, 
the two archbishops, and all the bishops 
were present; the Blessed Sacrament was 
carri€d by the Bishop of Chichester in cope 
and mitre, assisted by the sub-dean, under 
a canopy of cloth of gold, borne by four 
grooms of the Privy Chamber, attended by 


four others bearing staff-torches. The Earl | 


of Sussex bore the sword, the Duke of 
Norfolk his golden staff, and the Lord 
Chancellor the Great Seal; next came the 
peers, and then the Queen and her ladies. 
A full description is in ‘ Wriothesley’s 
Chronicle,’ i. 48 (Camd. Soc.), 

In 1549 Sir John Arundel, in Devonshire, 
caused procession to be had upon Corpus 
Christi Day, and after procession the Com- 
munion according to the laws, and no mass 
(‘Troubles connected with Prayer Book,’ 
Camd. Soc., p. 39). 

1554. On Corpus Christi Day there were 
many goodly processions in many London 
parishes, with long torches garnished in 
the old fashion, and many canopies borne 
about the street (Machyn’s ‘ Diary,’ Camd. 
Soc., p. 63). In 1557 the King and Queen 
went in procession at Whitehall, through 
the hall and the great court gate, with 
goodly singing (p. 139). The accounts of 


Margaret’s, Westminster, for similar 
processions, 1553-4, are quoted on p. 400. 

1664. It was ordered at Pontefract that 
the wrights, bowers, cowpers, patenners, 
turners, sawers, and sewers should bring 
forth their pageant in Corpus Christi, a. 
play called ‘Noe’ (R. Holmes, ‘ Pontefract 
Book of Entries,’ 1882, pp. 373-4). 

A procession of the Blessed Sacrament 
with an accompaniment of flutes, is noticed 
in Laborde’s ‘ View of Spain,’ 1809, v. 251. 

From an early date down to 1830 Trinity 
law-term was reckoned by Corpus Christi 
Day (9 S. iii. 407; iv. 17). 

Notes on the procession at the present 
day are given in F. Hamilton Jackson’s 
‘Shores of the Adriatic, Austrian Side,” 
1908, pp. 93, 97. W. C. B. 


‘ENGLANDS PARNASSUS,’ 1600. 


(See 10 S. ix. 341, 401; x. 4, 84, 182, 262, 
362, 444; xi. 4, 123, 204, 283, 383.) 


Ir it be assumed that no more cases of the 
intermingling of passages will be found, 
‘Englands Parnassus’ is now ascertained to 
consist of 2,339 quotations, of which 50 
were unsigned, and the remainder found to 
range under 56 different signatures. Of the 
signed quotations there remain 211 appa- 
rently untraced ; [but only 18 of the unsigned 
quotations still await identification, the 
other 32 having been traced to authors 
whose names are appended to passages in 
other parts of Allot’s book. 

Since I stated all the facts I knew con- 
cerning the “Content? ’ poems in Nashe’s 
edition of ‘ Astrophel and Stella,’ I have 
come across confirmation of the accuracy 
of my view that these surreptitiously 
obtained poems were not written by the 
Earl of Oxford. In his edition of ‘The 
Works of Thomas Campion,’ in ‘“ The 
| Muses’ Library,”’ Mr. Percival Vivian proves 
‘beyond doubt that they were written by 
Thomas Campion, although he was not, 
‘apparently, aware that they had been 
claimed for the Earl of Oxford on the 
strength of Allot’s careless error. 

The quotations, after allowing for all 
errors, are distributed as follows :— 

Achelly, T.—11 quotations, all untraced. 
One of these is mingled with a line from 
Lodge’s ‘Wits Miserie’; and another 
quotation from the same pamphlet is also 
wrongly credited to Achelly. 

Baldwin, W.—Not named in ‘E.P.’; but 
all extracts from his poems are included 
under ‘ The Mirror for Magistrates.’ 
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Bastard, T.—12 quotations, all traced by 
Collier, who found one of them unsigned. 

Bryskett, Lodo.—2 quotations, traced, 
but wrongly assigned to Edm. Spenser. 


Campion, Thos.—3 quotations, signed 
““E. of O.” one of which is mingled with 
lines from Greene’s ‘ Menaphon.’ As stated, 


“Content” is the pseudonym of Campion, 
for the nonce. 

Cavill. — Not named ‘E.P.’ See 
* Mirror for Magistrates.’ 

Chapman, Geo.—84 quotations, six of 
which remain untraced. ‘E.P.’ signs 
Spenser’s name to three of Chapman’s 
quotations, and it gives Chapman a pas- 
sage which occurs in ‘ Tottel’s Miscellany,’ 
besides mingling one of his lines with two 
others, which remain unidentified. 

Churchyard, T.—6 quotations, one un- 
traced. In addition to these, Churchyard 
is to be credited with three quotations from 
‘The Mirror for Magistrates,’ which see. 

Constable, H.—10 quotations, all traced. 
‘E.P.’ signs Constable’s name to two other 
extracts which were taken from Drayton’s 
* Epistles.’ 

Content.”—See Campion. 

Daniel, S.—140 quotations, one untraced, 
under ‘Learning,’ p. 191. ‘E.P.’ also 
assi to Daniel two quotations from 
Shakespeare, one from Sir J. Harington, 
and two from Spenser; and it mingles two 
of Daniel’s extracts with extracts from 
Spenser and Lodge. 

Davies, Sir J.—49 quotations, one un- 
traced. One of these was found unsigned, 
one was assigned to Storer, and another to 
Lodge. 

Dekker, T.—19 quotations, three untraced. 
‘E.P.’ credits Dekker with lines from 
Shakespeare’s ‘Lucrece,’ mingling them 
with a line which is included among the 
three untraced passages. 

Dolman.—See ‘ Mirror for Magistrates.’ 

Drayton, M.—221 quotations, 32 untraced. 
“E.P.’ gives Drayton one passage from 
Marston, one from Shakespeare, two from 
Lodge, and one from Sir J. Harington. On 
the other hand, five Drayton quotations are 
erroneously assigned to Spenser, two are 
allotted to Constable, one to Lodge, and one 
to Charles Middleton. ‘ E.P.’ also omits to 
sign one passage which has been traced to 
Drayton. 

Fairfax, Ed.—57 quotations, eleven un- 
traced. ‘E.P.’ gives to Sir J. Harington 


in 


two passages belonging to Fairfax; and it 
abbreviates the author’s name and 
one case by using the initials 
Fairfax’s ‘ Godfrey; ’’). 


em in 
“¥F.G.” 


Ferrers.—See ‘ Mirror for Magistrates.’ 

Fitzgeoffrey, C.—21 quotations, two un- 
traced. ‘E.P.’ signs one quotation “Ch. 
Fitz-Griffon,” a clerical error, of course ; 


and in another case it calls him “ G. Geof- 
frayes,”’ when it wrongly assigns to him a 
passage from ‘Jocasta,’ written by G. 
Gascoigne, 

Fraunce, Ab.—16 quotations, all traced 
by Collier. 


“§. G.’—1 quotation of thirty-six lines, 
untraced. “S. G.” may turn out to he 
Stephen Gosson. 

Gascoigne, G.—47 quotations, one un- 
traced. ‘E.P.’ gives Gascoigne a passage 
that occurs in Sackville’s ‘Induction’ to 
‘The Mirror for Magistrates,’ and it signs 
all ‘Jocasta’ quotations with Gascoigne’s 
name, although several of these were really 
written by Kinwelmarsh. On the other 
hand, one passage of ‘ Jocasta,’ the work 4 
Gascoigne, is assigned to “G. Geoffrayes,” 
corruption of Fitzgeoffrey’s name. 

Greene, R.—32 quotations, all traced. 
‘E.P.’ gives three Spenser quotations to 
Greene; and it mingles a line of ‘The 
Tragedie of Selimus,’ signed ‘‘ R. Greene,” 
although, as I have elsewhere tried to prove, 
it is the work of Marlowe, with a passage 
from Lodge’s ‘Wits Miserie. One Greene 
quotation is unsigned, and another is 
mingled with lines from Campion, which is 
wrongly ascribed to the Earl of Oxford, 
although subscribed “‘ Content.” 

Grimald, N.—See ‘ Tottel’s Miscellany.’ 

Guilpin, Edw.—7 quotations, all traced 
by Collier. 

Harington, Sir J.—140 quotations, 22 un- 
traced. ‘ E.P.’ wrongly assigns to Harington 
two passages belonging to Fairfax, and two 
more that have been traced to ‘ The Mirror 
for Magistrates.’ On the other hand, one 
of Harington’s quotations is unsigned, one 
is wrongly given to Daniel, one to Lodge, 
two to Weever, one to Drayton, and one to 
Spenser. 

Higgins, John.—See ‘Mirror for Magis- 
trates.’ 

Hudson, T.—52 quotations, three un- 
traced. One passage is signed “ Th. Had.” 
Authoris.”—1 quotation, untraced. 

Tgnoto.”—2 quotations, untraced. One 
of these passages (‘ Divell,’ p. 76) is a poetical 
rendering of a saving of St. Augustine, which 
is paralleled in old Tusser’s ‘ Five Hundred 
Points of Good Husbandry.’ 

Jonson, Ben.—14 quotations, three un- 
traced. 

Kinwelmarsh, F.—See ‘Gascoigne, G.’ 
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Kyd, Thos,—23 quotations, two untraced. 
‘ E.P.’ left one of Kyd’s quotations unsigned, 
and it wrongly assigns to him nine lines 
which have been found in Sylvester's 
‘Babylon.’ One of Collier’s references to 
Kyd is imaginary, and another is doubtful. 
C. CRAwFoRD. 
(To be concluded.) 


Byron’s ‘ BripE or Asypos.’—I have a 
copy of the first edition of ‘The Bride of 
Abydos,’ which is at present unknown, and 
may possibly be unique. It differs from 
the known first edition, as described in 
Coleridge’s ‘ Poetical Works of Lord Byron,’ 
vol. vii. p. 172, in that it has a slip inserted 
between the leaf containing the Dedication 
and the text, as follows :— 

ERRATA 
Line 300, Canto I. 
For “is it me ? ” read “ is it I?” 

Omitted, Canto II. page 47, after line 449, 
‘*So that those arms cling closer round my neck— 

READ 

“The deepest murmur of this lip shall be 

‘* No sigh for safety, but a prayer for thee! 

Mr. Murray, the publisher, to whom I 
showed the book, and who was so kind as to 
try to throw some light on the matter, 
came to the conclusion that it must be an 
earlier edition. Mr. Coleridge says (l.c.): 
“Canto II. 724 lines (not, as numbered, 722 
lines, line 492 being numbered 490).” I 
think my copy will explain this error: 
when the lines named in the Erratum were 
added, the printer forgot to place “490” 
in its proper place. N. HErz. 

18, Darnley Road, Hackney, N.E. 


Lynch Law.—The compilers. of the 
‘,.N.E.D.” say that the origin of this expres- 
sion has not been determined, but that it 
refers to acts of a kind which “from 1817 
onward”’ have been so designated. It is 
somewhat remarkable that, with the ana- 
logies of the words “‘ boycott ” and “‘ burke ” 
before them, the compilers do not in any 
way refer to the case of the Irishman 
Lynchy, the date of which was 1816. The 
facts of the case were as follows. One 
Lynchy prosecuted three men for burglary, 
and they were convicted and executed. By 
way of revenge on Lynchy for this prosecu- 
tion, 

“a body of men, supposed to amount to forty, 


and well mounted, rode up to his dwelling, which 
they surrounded; and without a single com- 


punction at the indiscriminate destruction in 
which they were about to involve so many, they 
set fire to this unfortunate man’s house, and 
in this diabolical deed, not only 


destroyed, 


Lynchy and his son-in-law Rooney, but his wife, 
two children, two servant maids, and two young 
men.’’—‘ Annual Register,’ 1816, p. 175. 


CHILDREN’s GAMES IN ORKNEY.—The 
following is a list of the games played on 
the street or in the playground here. The 
full list was made up from information 
supplied by the several members of one of 
my classes, most of whom belong to the 
town, though a few are from the country 
and the South Isles. 


1. A cock and a hen for the master’s supper. 

2. A mile a minute. ; 

3. As I was going up a hill. 

4. Black man. 

5. Bowler (rounders). 

6. Burn the biscuit, Crack the biscuit, The cakes. 

are burning. 

7. Buffets. 

8. Change-a, change a sixpence. 

9. Colours. 

. Dedi [i.e. Daddy] Dumpling. 

Double legs. 

. Down by yonder meadows. 

. Drunk men and bobbies. 

. English and French. 

. Follow the leader. 

. Fox and the geese. 

Fringe and fair. 

. Funny. 

. Ghost in the press. 

. Gunboats and trawlers. 

Hammering the nail. 

. Hares and hounds. 

. Here’s two ladies seeking a trade. 

. Hide and seek. 

. Hunt the thimble. 

. Horny, long. 

. Horny, short. 

. Isle of Man. 

. Joyce, Joyce, Royalty. 

. Keeping the castle. : 

. Kick the bucket, Kick the tinnie. : 

. King Cesar. [Probably a corruption 
“* King, seize ’er.’’] 

. Li-vo. [Leave, oh !] 

Leeky. 

. Moon in the dark. 

. Picka (Sitting p. and cross p.) 

- Poachers. 

. Policemen’s strides. 

Puggy- 

. Pussy corner. 

. Railway track. 

. Revenge. 

. Scalp hunters. 

Shepherd’s good warning. 

. Shoe the horse. 

Smuggle the gage. 

. Storming the castle. 

ree holes. 

. Three times round went the gallant, gallant. 


ship. 

Throw the handkerchief. 
Touch. 

. When I am a lady. 
Zig-zag. 


of 


ALEX. RUSSELL. 
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CouNTING-oUT RIMEs IN ORKNEY.—Most 
of the following are variants of well-known 
rimes, but one or two may be purely local :— 


i. Leekie ma law, leekie ma la, 
Who is the man to be crowned with stra’ ? 


2. Oh, who will be king in this little game ? 
Oh, who will be king ? I say. 
Oh, who will be king in this little game, 
A king’s part for to play ? You! 

3. I have a grandmother down in Leith ; 
She has four-and-twenty teeth. 
One fell out, and one fell in; 
T choose you for that one in. 


4, Ena, dena, dasha, doma, 
Hong, pong, toss. 
Ketie, peetie, penny pie ; 
Poppie, lottie, jinkim jie ; 
Stand thou out there by. 
. Eetum, peetum, penny pie, 
Pop a larum, jinkim ji, 
White pudden’, black trout, 
I choose thee first one out. 
. Ketle, ottle, black bottle ; 
Eetle, ottle, out. 
Eeckie, ocky, black bokie ; 
Kekie, ocky, out. 
If you had been to black bokie 
You would not have been put out. 
4“. Rich stick, stickity ho ! 
Catch the nigger by the toe ; 
Pick, pick, pickity ho! 
Be sure you don’t let the nigger go. 
There’ are many versions of the well- 
known “One-ery, two-ery,” which Leland 
thought might be corrupted Romani :— 
10. One-ery, two-ery, ticcery, seven, 
Alaby, crackaby, ten and eleven ; 
Ping, pang, muskey, dan, 
Tweedledom, toddledom, twenty-one. 


ALEX. RUSSELL. 


~ 
a 


“1 


& 


Stromness, Orkney. 


WRECKERS IN Brirrany.—I take the 
following from ‘Le Folk-lore de France,’ ii. 
142-4, which quotes various authorities :— 


‘* In discussing the pilleurs du mer of Brittany, 
Sébillot recounts that on the coast of Finisterre 
prayers were offered for wrecks, and the pilleurs 
thanked the Virgin for having sent them a 
fruitful pillage. The people of Ushant declared 
that their neighbours of the island of Moléne, 
who, however, denied it, addressed the following 
orison to their saints :-— 

Madame Mary of Moléne, 

To my island send a wreck ; 
And you, Monsieur Saint Renan, 
Do not send one only : 

Send rather two, three, 

So that each may have a little. 

“ According to a tradition of the La Hague 
country (Manche), masses & gravage (wreck) were 
formerly said in many churches of the region. 
Boucher de Perthes relates that in the north of 
¥inisterre, towards 1820, people had a mass 


celebrated for the year to be fortunate in wrecks, 
and that they had been seen walking in _pro- 
cession on the shore, chanting litanies to obtain 
the same favour. <A legend of the neighbourhood of 
Penmarc’h presents a curious amalgam of antique 
superstitions and Christian observances.... 

“The pilleurs de mer did not limit themselves 
to uttering prayers; they drew vessels to their 
destruction by false lights, and this criminal 
practice was not only in use in the Middle Ages, 
but at epochs fairly near our own time. The 
coast of Brittany, and above all that of the 
extremity of Finisterre, had a worse reputation 
than the others. <A traveller said in 1636: the 
island of Sain or of Sizun is at present inhabited 
by savage people who fall upon the wrecks, 
living by their débris, and lighting fires in their 
island, in perilous places, to cause wreck to 
those passing the raz....In Normandy, and above 
all in Low-Brittany, they suspended a light 
between the two horns of a cow; then the animal 
was hampered in her movements by a tether 
knotted to a cord and to her leg, which obliged 
her, when taken along the cliffs or dune, to lower 
her head obliquely at each step. On the coast 
of Saintonge, and principally in the isle of 
Oleron, he who made the ass pitch, after having 
put beneath his clothing a belt of male-fern 
gathered at St. John’s-tide, to assure himself of 
luck, tied a lighted lantern to the neck of a 
donkey whose feet were slightly hobbled by the 
aid of a rope, and the animal, led along the shore, 
made the light, which from a distance appeared 
to be on board a vessel, oscillate. The sailors 
who, after the wreck, reached the shore, were 
taken, stripped, massacred, or thrown into the 
waves.....On many points of the coast of 
Brittany, it is told that these false fires were the 
cause of the death of sailors of the country, and 
that mothers guilty of having lured with. these 
lights saw the waves throw the corpse of their 
own child up on the strand.” 

See also pp. 145 and 146. 

It may be asked what the lords of the 
manors, who would have their own claims 
on flotsam and jetsam, were doing to allow 
this kind of thing, and why the chief 
authority of the country permitted trade 
by sea to be thus crippled. Again, though 
the Bretons may take their religion with a 
decided admixture of pre-Christian super- 
stition, is it credible that ‘‘ towards 1820” 
a priest could have been found to offer a 
mass for luck in wrecking (unless he were 
duped), or that any curé would have tolerated 
the singing of litanies with such an object ? 

M. P. 


THe Buiack Guarp.—If I mistake not, 
the subjoined quotation antedates by some 
twenty years the earliest mention of the 
above, as recorded in the ‘N.E.D.’ :— 

1513. ‘A Chronicle, in ‘Songs, Carols,’ Xe. 
(E.E.T.S. cl.), p.157: ‘‘at pat fild [ Flodden} was my 
Lord Amerall, with his maryners, callyd, ‘the 
black gard.’” 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


THE BANK-NoTE SANDwicH.—There ap- 

pear to be several versions of the famous 
story of the lady who ate a bank-note 
between two slices of bread-and-butter. 
The first, in chronological order, is Horace 
Walpole’s well-known anecdote of Fanny 
Murray. “It is the year of contraband 
marriages,” he writes to George Montagu 
on 20 Oct., 1748, 
““but I do not find Fanny Murray’s is certain. 
{ liked her spirit in an instance I heard t’ other 
night: she was complaining of want of money ; 
Sir Richard Atkins immediately gave her a 
twenty-pound note; she said, ‘Damn your 
twenty pound, what does that signify ! ’"—clapped 
it between two pieces of bread-and-butter, 
and eat it,’’—‘ Letters’ (Toynbee), ii. 346. 

Casanova, however, relates a similar tale 
of Kitty Fisher :— 

‘“Le maitre de la maison me conta que cette 
fameuse miss [Kitty Fisher] avait avalé sur un 
pain beurré une bank-note de cent livres... 
*‘ Mémoires’ (Brussels, 1871), vi. 35. 

This anecdote is corroborated by no less 
an authority than George Hanger, who in 
the course of his ‘ Advice to Lovely Cyprians’ 
gives the following counsel :— 

“IT would not have you undervalue or despise 
money as much as the celebrated Kitty Fisher.* 
Indeed, in these days notes of that value are not 
so plenty; for scarcely do I ever see a note for 
one hundred pounds.’”’—‘ The Life, Adventures, 
ene of Col. George Hanger’ (1801), 


Further corroboration will be found in an 
amusing little satire called ‘The Modern Ship 
of Fools’ (William Millar, 1807), p. 92, 
which tells us :-— 

‘In our own country a courtesan, Kitty 
Fisher, to display her contempt for money, and 
turn the fool into ridicule who thought her 
favours were to be so cheaply purchased, swal- 
lowed, between two slices of bread-and-butter, the 
donation of a fifty pounds bank bill, which had 
been so presented to her.” 

Grantley Berkeley in his ‘ Recollections ’ 
declares that Mrs. Baddeley the actress 
was the heroine of the “‘ bank-note sandwich,” 
story, and says that the money was presented 
to her by a near relation of George ITI. 

Can readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ supply any other 
version of this familiar anecdote ? 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


““* She ate a hundred-pound bank- note 
between two slices of bread-and-butter.’” 


Str HumpPHREY Last WoRDs.— 
It is said that Sir H. Gilbert encouraged his 
men by saying, “The way to heaven is as 
near by sea as by land”’ ; but as he and all 
in his ship perished off Newfoundland in 
1583, his last words cannot be known. 
Similar words are ascribed by Stow (quoted 
by Gasquet) to Friar Elston when threatened 
with drowning by the Council of Henry VIII. 
in 1533: ‘“‘We know the way to heaven 
to be as ready by water as by land.” The 
saying seems to be proverbial ; is there any 
earlier instance ? dB: 


Pan-GERMANIC Press.—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ give the names of the leading 
daily, weekly, or monthly organs of the 
Welt-Politik or Pan-Germanic party ? 

Kom Omso. 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR AND BARKING. 
—In ‘Memorials of Old Essex,’ p. 5, it is 
stated that after the coronation of the 
Conqueror he “retired to Barking Abbey, 
and there received the homage and allegiance 
of several English nobles.” Local historians 
of Barking, &c., give a similar account. 

In Freeman’s ‘ William the Conqueror,’ 
however, it is related that “at Berkhamp- 
stead Edgar himself, with several bisho 
and chief men, came to make their sub- 
mission. They offered the crown to William, 
and after some debate he accepted it.” 

Do these accounts relate to the same event ? 
If so, was it at Barking or Berkhampstead 
that the Saxon nobles submitted? Did 
the event take place before or after William’s 
coronation ? What do the earliest and 
most authoritative historians say on the 
subject ? G. H. W. 


Peter Fappy.— Where can any details 
be found of Peter Faddy? He came to 
England in 1742, was Military Secretary to 
the Duke of Cumberland, George II.’s third 
son, and died in 1804. 

G. M.D. 


Orme’s ‘ BATTLE OF THE NILE.’—Where is 
the original of (also a key to) Daniel Orme’s 
‘Battle of the Nile’ (with Lord Nelson in 


foreground), A’ t, 1798 2? 
STEELE-PEeRKINS, M.D. 


- JoHn Pavut or Pavut Jones.—I have 
lately seen two undoubted signatures by 
John Paul (afterwards known as “ Paul 
Jones”). I am told by Dr. Warner that 
there are no “John Paul” autographs in 
the British Museum, and all the inquiries 
which I have made have only elicited infor- 
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mation regarding signatures by the famous 
adventurer after he took the name of “ John 
Paul Jones” in 1773. Can any of your 
readers tell me if any other “John Paul” 
signatures survive, and where they are ? 
Henry ATTON. 
89, Hampton Road, Forest Gate. 


ADMIRAL VERNON AND SoutH Lonpon.— 
I was informed some time ago that the ships 
of Admiral Vernon’s fleet were largely 
recruited from the waterside districts of 
South London, notably Lambeth, Bermond- 
sey, Rotherhithe, Deptford, &e. I could not 
get any verification for this, so I shall be 
glad if any one can prove the truth of the 
statement. W. E. 

Westminster. 


DANTE ON OLD Men.—I have somewhere 
seen it stated that Dante has written that 
all “old men delight in looking back.” 
Can you do me the favour to tell me where 
in his writings this passage occurs ? 

Norro.k. 


CaRLYLE Famity.—A recent visit to 
Craigenputtock and Ecclefechan makes one 
wish for a pedigree of the descendants of 
James Carlyle (father of the historian) 
brought up to the present time. Is there 
such a@ pedigree in existence? I know of 
the list of Carlyle’s brothers and sisters given 
by Mr. Sloan at p. 32 of his book. M. 


Capt. MacCartuy.—One of the Prince 
Regent’s boon companions was a Capt. 
MacCarthy, who, it is said, lost large sums 
to the Prince by gambling. Who was this 
MacCarthy ? He is believed to have been 
of the Springhouse family. Any particulars 
regarding him would be acceptable. 

Sicma Tav. 


word means a kind 
of fish and a geometrical figure. Can any 
of your readers inform me whether the fish 
was called rhombus from being of a rhom- 
boidal figure, or the figure so named from 
its resemblance to the fish ? Neither Skeat 
not Littré gives this information, in fact, 
“rhomb ” is not in Skeat at all. 

C. P. GLoyNe. 
Geneva. 
[The ‘ New English Dictionary’ shows by quota- 

tions that the geometrical use of the word preceded 

the piscatorial application by a century. ] 


Houseck: DERIVATION OF THE PLACE- 
Name.—Can any one inform me what is the 
derivation of this name, a place in the 
parish of Hadleigh, Suffolk? I 


suppose 


Holbeach in Lincolnshire is a variant of the 
name; and the house (now pulled down) 
where the Gunpowder Plot conspirators took 
refuge, was also named Holbeach. A remote 
chapelry, where Yorkshire joins Westmor- 
land is named Holbeck Lunds, situate in 
the extensive parish of Aysgarth. 
JOHN PickrorD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Henry AND THEODOSIUS KEEN. 
—I should be glad of information (both 

ersonal and professional) respecting Henry 
Pmblin, F.A.8., of Windsor, the architect 
employed by George III. in the restoration 
of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor; and also 
respecting Theodosius Keen, a surveyor, 
who, in conjunction with Henry Emblin, 
was engaged in the erection of the Town 
Hall at Maidenhead in 1777. 

ArtTHUR L. CooPER. 
Reading. 


RicHARD LOVELL EDGEWORTH married 
Honora Sneyd in 1773. She died in 1780, 
leaving issue, a daughter Honora, who died 
aged sixteen, and a son Lovell, who was 
alive in 1793. At what age and in what 
year, did the son die ? 

STAPLETON MARTIN. 

The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


THe Hen.—“ You are the white 
hen that never lays astray” is said to 
children who make great professions of 
innocence when some fault has been com- 
mitted by persons unknown. Has _ the 
saying any history or vogue ? J. B. 


Sr. Perer’s at Rome.—Can any one tell 
me the name of the novel (about 1860) 
which describes the lighting of the dome of 
St. Peter’s at Rome by convicts suspended 
by ropes? The convict at the end of the 
rope, looking up, saw his mortal enemy 
next above him in the act of firing the rope 
beneath, with a view to drop him. 

JoHN LANGLEY. 

Exmouth. 


“OQveRFED MEPHISTOPHELES.”—This is 
one of Dickens’s phrases in ‘Dombey and Son.’ 
Does he quote from anywhere, or is it an 
advanced Wellerism ”’ ? 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 


GirRDLESTONE.—This family has been in 
North Norfolk for centuries. Is the name 
derived from some village? In_vol. xiv. 
part ii, (1899) of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Archeological Society is a paper called 
‘A Notebook of Sir Miles Branthwayt.’ In 
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this I find a head-line, “A Gyrdell for the | twins is to be reputed the elder ; but by all 
stone.” This disease was endemic, and the laws which now obtain the first-born 
almost pandemic, for centuries in this enjoy the privilege of seniority.” 
county. Is it too fanciful to suppose that’ Where could one see the original of this 
Girdlestone means a lithotomist ? The singular pronouncement ? What would be 
name Stonehewer is a trade name ; why not | its approximate date ? 
this ? Jas. Prart, Jun. 
STEVENSON on “ N.B.”—Where can I find | Rowen Famity. — Information wanted 
in Stevenson’s works his indignation at the concerning this family in Scotland, especially 
term “N.B.” being used instead of the name William Rowen, who married Katherine 
Scotland ? ZEPHYR. Evans about 1830, or the birthplace of 


[See ‘The Letters of R. L. S.’ under the year 1888, ] | Anna Rowen, daughter of the above on 
Jan., 1848. GreorGE E. FLEMING. 


STEVENSON AND THE HovusEeMAID.—In 
which of his books does R. L. Stevenson | 
describe how he, in his boyhood, used to| Cuinese Puzzie.—To what did this ex- 


look up at the windows of an hotel near the pression originally refer, and what early 
I have 


Calton Cemetery, Edinburgh, and ogle a. 
Ss. H.S 


pretty housemaid ? 


THomas Bretr was elected a King’s 
Scholar at Westminster in 1729, aged 14. 
Any information concerning him would be 
acceptable. G. F. R. B. 


GAINSBOROUGH, ARCHITECT, ¢. 
On 20 May, 1762, Horace Walpole wrote 
as follows in a letter to the Rev. William 
Cole :— 

‘* In the itinerary of the late Mr. Smart Lethiul- 
lier, I met the very tomb of Gainsborough this 
winter that you mention ;‘ and, be secure, 
sent to Lincoln for an extract or draught of it. 
But what vext me then, and does still, is, that by 
the defect at the end of the inscription, one 
cannot be certain whether he lived in ccc. or 
cccc., as another c might have been there. Have 
you any corroborating circumstance, Sir, to 
affix his existence to 1300 more than to 1400 ? 
Besides, I don’t know any proof of his having 
been architect of the church. His epitaph only 
calls him Cementarius, which I suppose means 
Mason.”’ 

I shall be glad to have further information 
about this architect or mason of the name 


of Gainsborough. J. G. 


‘Star,’ 1789.—Can any of your readers 
tell me where there is to be seen a copy of 
The Star for 23 May, 1789? This paper, 
begun a year or two before under the.editor- 
ship of John Mayne, is defunct. There is 
an incomplete file at the British Museum, 
but the copy for the particular day named 
is wanting. That issue contained some 
verses beginning ‘‘ By Logan’s streames 
that rin sae deep.” A. 


Twins: WHICH IS THE ELDER ?—In an 
article on 


Twins,’ in House 


1903, it is stated that “the faculty of Mont- | 
pelier have given it that the latter-born of , 


1300.— | & 


‘Strange Customs regarding 
Words for 20 June, 


examples can be found of its use ?. i 
seen it applied to some of the ingenious 
curiosities, after the manner of a “reel in 
'a bottle,’ only more complicated, which 
Chinese patient ingenuity produces; but it 
appears to be also applied . oye | to 
anything specially puzzling. We shall be 
lad of quotations, either of early or later 
date, for the expression. 
J. A. H, Murray. 
Oxford. 


Replies. 


“ BOURNE” IN PLACE-NAMES. 
(10 S. xi. 361.) 


Pror. Sxrat “wholly demurs’”’ to an 
obiter dictum of mine that names in bourne 
“generally denominate, not brooks or 
streams, but villages.’”’ If my remark bore 
the meaning that Pror. SkEatT seems to 
attribute to it, I should certainly sympathize 
with him. I should demur to it myself. 
But perhaps the Professor mistakes me. I 
do not believe that bourne means a village, or 
that Milborne means mill-village, except in 
an indirect kind of way. And I willingly 
admit that there is not “ the least indication 
that bourne ever meant anything but a 
‘spring’ or ‘stream’ in any Teutonic lan- 
guage at any time whatever.” 

So much being common ground between 
the Professor and myself, I should like to be 
permitted to explain my position a little 
more clearly. 
| It is not a habit with English people to 
call by its specific name the river or stream 
with which they are most familiar. Londoners 
do not talk of taking a house on the Thames ; 
and although Pror. Skrat has lived for 
many years in Cambridge, I doubt if he has 
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ever asked a friend to walk down to the 
Cam, in order to see the boats start. In 
such cases we always say “the river.” In 
this practice we follow in the footsteps of our 
remote ancestors, who as a general rule 
bestowed only on the largest streams a specific 
name. This fact accounts for the numerous 
Axes and Exes, Dees, and Avons, that 
occur in our river nomenclature. The smaller 
streams were generally known as the bourn 
or the brook, and in the majority of cases 
had no distinctive name whatever. When 
the poet wrote 
We twa hae paidlit i’ the burn, 

he did not weaken the force of the line by 
giving a name to the stream. 

My next point is that the names of towns 
and villages are very rarely identical with 
the names of rivers. There is certainly a 
Thame, but the derivation of the word 
Thames or Thame is so obscure that no 
argument can be founded on it. We have 
no town called Severn or Medway, or 
Clyde or Tay. We have Plymouth, the 
town at the mouth of the Plym, and Plymp- 
ton, the tin on the Plym; but we have 
no village of Plym. Why Bourne and 
Brook should be the names of places, while 
River and Stream* are not, I cannot sey. 
There must be some exceptional reason for 
this apparent anomaly. 

This brings me to the remark to which 
Pror. SkEatT takes exception, and which he 
does not quite correctly quote. I did not 
say (ante, p. 132) that ‘‘ names in bourne 
generally denominate, not brooks or streams, 
but villages,”’ but “‘ names ending in bourne.” 
This excludes Bournemouth, Bourne End, 
and Burnside, which are given by Pror. 
SKEAT, though of course they support my 
argument. Bournemouth is the village at the 
mouth of the bourne, Bourne End the one at 
the end of the bourne, and Burnside the one at 
the side of it. They obviously cannot them- 
selves be the names of rivers or streams. 

Apart from these three instances, PrRor. 
SKEAT gives the names of sixty towns and 
villages ending in -bourn, bourne, or burn, of 
which twenty-seven will be found on the 
south of the Thames, and thirty-three on 
the north of that river. Some of these may 
also be the names of brooks or streams ; the 
majority certainly are not. On the other 
hand, Pror. SKEAT gives only three words 
ending in -bourne as the names of streams. 
One of these is the Ravensbourne, and 
herein the Professor blesses me, as he 


* T do not know enough about the border town of 
Coldstream to be able to account for the name. 


admits that it was never a village-name at 
all, which is my contention. Nail-bourn 
has not (so far as he knows) given rise to a 
place-name. Another provincial word, 
winter-bourn, has apparently done so. 

How these village-names originated is 
easy to understand. Some one builds a mill 
by the side of the bourn; a few houses 
follow, and the settlement is called after 
the mill at the bourn, which after a short 
time is whittled down to Milbourn. A 
pious benefactor builds a kirk in a similar 
position ; the same process ensues, and we 
have Kirkburn. <A few huts are erected 
round a large ash-tree, or under the shelter 
of a rock which overhangs a stream ; thence 
Ashbourne and Rockburn. Kilburn in 
Middlesex, Kilburn in Yorkshire, and Kil- 
bourne in Derbyshire, probably derived their 
names from an anchorite’s cell which was 
built beside the brook. So far I agree with 
Pror. Sxeat. The villages derived their 
names from the bourne in a qualified form. 

In later and more decadent times, when 
book-learning supplanted mother-wit—a gift 
common in England in Chaucer’s days, but 
now only to be found in remote country- 
sides—-an artificial innovation took place. 
Our simple ancestors, when they built a few 
cottages on the north or west bank of a 
stream, were content to call the hamlet 
Northbourne or Westbourne, as the case 
might be. Our more enlightened selves, 
whose notions of a book are confined to the 
printed page, and who know of no wisdom 
except that of the leading-article or the 
stump-oration, are loth to insert a nameless 
stream in a geography book, and therefore 
give the name of the village to the rivulet. 
Our forefathers generally called it the village 
water.” 

A case in point is the village of Shalbourne 
in Wiltshire. Leland in his ‘ Itinerary ’ (ed. 
Toulmin Smith, iv. 130) thus speaks of it :— 

“*Goyng oute of Chauburne village 3. miles from 
Hungreforde I passid over a litle streme caullyd 
Chauburne water, and it goith other ynto Bedwyne 
streme, or els by it self ynto Kenet ryver.” 

Other instances are given in a Hertford- 
shire passage (7b., p. 98) :— 

“‘Then cummeth Hempstede water doune into the 
More streame a quarter of a mile or more a this side 
Rikemansworth. Bercamstede broke metith with 
Hempstede water at Tway waters mille. Hemp- 
stede is a ix. milys from the More by northe: and a 
3. miles above that at greate Gatesdene by northe is 
the hedde of this streame. And yn Richemans- 
worth self isa division of the great streame cumming 
to his course agayne. Lowde water cummith into 
the great streame of More water a flite shot lower 
on the farther ripe then Gatesden water or ever the 


great cum to Richemansworthe.” 
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Miss Toulmin Smith identifies ‘‘ Bercam- 
stede broke’? with the Bulbourne, and 
Hamersham water,’ which is mentioned 
a little further on, with the Misbourne ; but 
apparently these names were not habitually 
employed by the villagers in Leland’s time. 

In using the word “ generally,” I meant 
to imply that there were exceptions to the 
proposition I laid down, or, in other words, 
that a few of these small rivulets had specific 
denominations. The Ravensbourne is one of 
them; the Otterburn, celebrated in song 
and history, is another; while the Fish- 
bourne may be regarded as a third. Leland 
says (‘Itinerary,’ iv. 93) :— 

“There is a tounelet a 2 or 3 miles lower than 
Chicester on the farther side of the creke, caullid 
Fischeburne, whereof of sum the haven is caullid 
Fischeburne Haven. And to this creke resortith 
the litle broke that cummith by Chichester.” 

Taking everything into consideration, I do 
not think I am wrong in asserting that village- 
names ending in -bourne are considerably in 
excess of stream-names with the same 
termination ; but before quitting the subject, 
I should like to draw attention to a place 
which is not mentioned by Pror. SKEAT. 
This is Pangbourne, a delightful village in 
Berkshire which I know well. The little 
stream which runs from Bradfield through 
the village to the Thames is always known 
as the Pang, and I am unable to say why 
in this case the -bourne termination should 
have been applied to the village. The name 
seems analogous to that of Ouseburn in 
Yorkshire. This reply is already long 
enough, and therefore I will not enter on the 
question of my doubts as to whether in some 
cases the termination -bowrne may not 
represent some non-Teutonic word. 

With regard to Marylebone, I anticipated 
Pror. SKEAT by several years in pointing 
out that it meant Mary-at-the-Bourne. I 
think it probable that the form “ Mari- 
boune ” or “ Maribonne,” instanced by Mr. 
H. A. Harpen (ante, p. 291), from an 
Inquisition of 1461, is an error of the scribe 
for ‘‘ Maribo'ne.”” In a deed of 1721 in my 
possession the manor is mentioned under a 
form unrecorded by Mr. HARBEN, namely 
St. Mary-la-bone. In this and other deeds 
of the same period the alias Marybone is 
always recorded. Colbone in Somerset- 
shire, which is mentioned by Pror. SKrEat, 
is doubtless analogous to Marylebone. 
Another similar case is Rathborne, which 
since the seventeenth century has been 
curtailed into Rathbone. 

W. F. PRIpEAvx. 

Palace Hotel, Baveno. 


An interesting illustration which strongly 
supports Pror. contention as to 
the meaning of “bourne” and its use 
as a place-name occurs at Hastings. Bourne 
Street in that town is admittedly so called 
from the stream which once flowed between 
All Saints Street and High Street. The 
stream was probably at one time of con- 
siderable size, and the whole valley in which 
Old Hastings lies is still sometimes spoken 
of as the Bourne Valley ; but by 1824, when 
Moss wrote his ‘ History of Hastings,’ the 
stream had become “narrow and incon- 
siderable,” and at the present day it has 
wholly disappeared. 

LeonarpD J. Hopson. 

Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


Running through the centre of the 
ancient town of Lewes is a stream called 
Winterbourne—so named because it is 
usually dry in summer, but flows in winter. 
In the days when the Cluniac Priory existed 
it turned, I believe, a flour mill. 

CAROLINE STEGGALL. 

Southover, Lewes. 


I do not think that Milton has yet been 

quoted as an authority. He says :— 
And every bosky bourne from side to side. 

I venture neither to offer any opinion nor 
to tread in the thorny paths of philology, 
but having dwelt for thirty-six years in a 
remote Suffolk village named Newbourne, 
I am desirous to have its unde derivatur 
settled. Certainly a perennial stream flows 
through it, finding its way into the Deben ; 
and the village is situated on what is called 
geologically Suffolk crag. 

There is a large village in Northumberland 
on the Tyne called Newburn, the name of 
which is easily accounted for. 

JouNn PickrorpD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Sockburn is in Durham county, not in 
Yorkshire. 

In Northumberland there is another 
Otterburn (the site of the famous Redesdale 
battle). Not far from the village is Otter- 
caps, &c. In the same county is Simonburn. 


R. B—Rr. 
South Shields. 


MARYLEBONE ” : PREPOSITIONS 
PLacE-NaAMEs (10 S. xi. 201, 270, 291, 356, 
415).—The name of Mary Bourne, varying 
in spelling to Maribound and even Marrow- 
bone, has been handed down, as commonly 

ronounced, Marybone. St. Marybourne 


as also been corruptly changed to St. Mary 
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la bonne. The date of introduction of 
“le”? must be considered with St. Mary le 
Strand, &c.; and for ‘‘ Bourne’’ place- 
names see ante, p. 361. Lysons (‘ Environs 
of London,’ iii. 242) gives a print of “‘ old 
Marybonne Church as it appeared in the 
16th century,” and says that when the 
church of St. John the Evangelist at Tyburn 
fell into decay, it was succeeded by a new 
church erected beside the same brook at 
another spot within the boundary of the 
said parish, and called Mary Bourne or 
St. Mary at the Brook. 

The form “ Marybone” is also given in 
Dekker and Middleton’s ‘ The Roaring Girl,’ 
1611 (Dodsley, 1780, vi. 48, where mention 
is made of ‘‘ Marybone Park ’’). 

As to the r being intrusive in ‘“ Mary- 
borne”’ (ante, p. 415), the statement does not 
find support at least in J. Heywood’s ‘ Four 
P’s,’ 1547 (Dodsley, i. 53), where ‘ Ridy- 
bone” is the spelling, and doubtless the old 
pronunciation of Redbourne, to which place 
reference is made. 

“ Marybone”’ is a thoroughfare in Liver- 
pool, where London place-names are common. 
To connect its origin with ‘“‘ Mary Bohun,” 
Queen of King Henry IV. (ante, p. 415), is 
rather startling. 

“Bourne ”’ locally is a fact, and not to 
be lightly overlooked. Places named from 
the river, not previously mentioned, are 
Patricksbourn on the Lesser Stour, in Kent, 
and St. Mary Bourne, a parish and village 
on the river Bourne, a tributary of the 
Test in Hampshire. Tom JONES. 


Harpoours (10 8. xi. 409).— 

Harbours and Docks: their Physical Features, 
History, Construction, Equipment, and Main- 
tenance. By Leveson I’. Vernon-Harcourt. Text 
and plans. 2 vols., 8vo, 1885. 

The Design and Construction of Harbours. By 
Thomas Stevenson. 1864 and 1885. 

The Theory and Construction of Harbours. By John 
Rennie. 2 vols., folio, and Supplement; 1854-5. 
Geographical Selector, consisting of Maps, Charts, 

and Plans of the Principal Cities, Forts, Harbours, 

&e., in the World. By John Luffman. 1806. 

I should recommend Mr. Ferry to apply 
to Mr. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, W.C., 
who will probably be able to supply the 
book needed. W. H. Peet. 


Although it is true Liverpool has been 
described as an arid literary desert, it is not 
quite so bad as your correspondent paints it. 
If Mr. Ferry is sure of his facts or 
inferences, which I doubt, his note would 
make depressing reading. 

Among the forty-one bookshops in this 
city, all of which Mr. Ferry assures us he 


visited, there are twenty of an antiquarian 
nature. At two of these, if no more, the 
information, and probably the book, could 
surely have been obtained. 

Without knowing something more of the 
age, size, and character of the volume sought 
for, one would e t any good gazetteer, 
such as Lippincott or Johnston, to supply 
all the usual details upon the world’s 
harbours. 

One of the best-known works on the 
subject is the delightful volume by Ruskin 
and Turner entitled ‘Harbours of England,’ 
issued in 1856. For Great Britain only, 
Bartholomew (1904) and Cassell (1893) are 
among the most popular geographical dic- 
tionaries of the kind. WILLIAM JAGGARD. 

Liverpool. 


A briefly descriptive list of 134 harbours 
all over the world will be found in Rees’s 
‘ Cyclopedia,’ s.v. ‘ Port.’ 

elating more particularly to these isles 
are Finden’s ‘ Views of the Ports, Harbours, 
and Watering-Places of Great Britain,’ by 
W. H. Bartlett, being a series of fine steel 
views by Creswick, Cooke, Harding, &c., 
with descriptions by Dr. Wm. Beattie, 
2 vols., 4to, 1842; ‘Harbours and Docks: 
their History, Construction,’ &c., by L. F. V. 
Harcourt, 2 vols., &vo, Oxford, 1885; 
‘Harbours of Refuge,’ by the Earl of Love- 
lace, 8vo, 1849; and ‘The Harbours of 
England,’ with illustrative text by J. Ruskin, 
12 exceedingly beautiful engravings by 
Lupton, from the drawings made expressly 
for the work by Turner, 1877. 

J. Ho~tpEN MaAcMIcHAEL. 


DISGRUNTLED” (10 S. xi. 326).—This 
word, with the meaning of ‘“ annoyed,” 
“disgusted,” has seemingly survived in 
America from old English, like ‘‘ behoove ”’ 


for ‘“‘behove’”?; ‘‘I had as lief,’ “I had 
liefe,”’ for “‘I had rather”; pshaw,” the 
interjection; ‘‘ plumb,” evenly, as in 


“plumb down” (Milton), &e., which are in 
common use both in the Eastern and 
Western States. 

Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, the musical critic and 
author, is an American by birth, so that his 
use of the word is not to be wondered at. 

N. W. Hirt. 

New York. 


YELLOWHAMMER SUPERSTITIONS (10 S. xi. 
386).—There is one superstition in connexion 
with this bird which, I think, should not be 
perpetuated in a paper like ‘N. & Q.’ That 
is, as to the spelling of the name. The 
letter h is superfluous. There is no resem- 
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blance between the bird’s beak and a hammer. 
The class to which the bird belongs is called 
in German “ Ammer” (bunting). Some 
years ago an English translator carelessly 
let the “ unfortunate letter H” slip in, and 
the mistake has been copied by other 
authors. At the South Kensington Museum 
this letter has now been erased from the 
labels. 8. D. 


“Tupor” “Tipper” (10 S. xi. 
347).—George Borrow, in his ‘ Wild Wales,’ 
published 1862, makes two separate persons 
whom he met on his way to the reputed 
tomb of Owen Tudor at Penmynnydd, 
Anglesey, speak of ‘‘the clebber man of 
Anglesey, Owen Tiddir.” W. B. H. 


I do not know whether the following 
chance notes may be of any use to the 
inquirer. 

Among the names of prisoners in the 
Tower of London is that of Tidir. 

James Crocker in his ‘Sketches of Old 
Exeter’ states that Tudor Street (in “ Exe 
Island ’’) is a corruption of Teddar Street. 

E. LeGa-WEEKES. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S HEap (10 S. xi. 349, 
389).—It may be well to record in ‘N. & Q.’ 
Carlyle’s judgment on this subject, as 
stated in the following letter :— 


There does not seem the slightest sound basis 
for any of the pretended Heads of Oliver. The 
one at present in vogue was visited the other 
day by afriend of mine: it has, hair, flesh, beard, 
a written history bearing evidence that it was 
procured for 1001. (I think, of bad debt) about 
50 years ago ;—it now appears to have once had 
resinous unguents, or embalming substances in 
it, and to have stood upon a spike :—likely 
enough the head of some decapitated man of 
distinction ; but by the size of the face, by the 
very width of the jaw bone, were there no other 
proof, it has not any claim to be Oliver’s head. 
A professional sculptor, about a year ago, gave 
me the same report of it: ‘‘a very much smaller 
face than Oliver’s, quite another face.” The 
story told, of a high wind, a sentinel, etc., is 
identical with what your old neighbour heard, 
long since, of the Oliver Head in the shape of a 
Scull. In short the whole affair appears ‘to be 
fraudulent moonshine, an element not pleasant 
even to glance into, especially in a case like 
Oliver's. 

I remain always, 
Yours with sincere thanks, 
T. CARLYLE. 
5, Cheyne Row, Chelsea. 21st Feb., 1849. 


A. L. F. 


Before Bishop Welldon or any one else 
decides this question, let him apply to Sir 
George Wombwell, Bt., at Newburgh Priory, 
Easingwold. Newburgh descends to Sir 


George from the extinct Lords Faucenberg, 
one of whom married Cromwell’s daughter 
Mary. Cromwell’s heart is believed to be 
bricked up in an inside wall of the house. 
ROUNDHEAD. 


In vol. i. (facing p. 304) of Noble’s 
‘Memoirs of the House of Cromwell,’ 1787, 
is an engraving of a bust of the Protector 
said to be “in the ion of his grace 
the Duke of Grafton,” and over the right 
eye is the wart. The bust is described as 
“an exact likeness to that at Florence.” 
The head is perfectly bald and smooth. 
Facing p. 290, vol. i. is a facsimile of Oliver's 
coffin-plate, dated 3° Septembris, Anno 1658. 

Inaccurate as Noble is, he yet records 
many interesting particulars of Cromwell 
and his family not to be found elsewhere. 

JoHN PickrorpD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tue Farmers oF AYLesBurY (10 xi. 
410).— 
The farmers of Aylesbury gathered to dine. 
And they ate their prime beef, and they drank 
their old wine. 
With the wine there was beer, with the beer there 
was bacca: 
And the liquors went round, and the banquet was 


crown 
With some thundering news from the Straits of 

Malacca. 

I think Mr. Gladstone produced this 
masterpiece in a speech at Blackheath, 
28 Jan., 1874. G. W. E. RusseEtt. 


The following, though given only from 
memory, will, I think, be found very nearly, 
if not quite accurate :— 


The farmers at Aylesbury gathered to dine: | 
They ate their good beef, and they drank their old 


wine ; 

With the wine there was beer, with the beer there 
was bacca ; 

The bumpers went round, and the banquet was 
crown 


| With some thundering news from the Straits of 
lacca.” 


Ma 
The lines were spoken by Gladstone in a 
speech during the General Election of 1874, 
either in January or (more probably) Feb- 
ruary of that year—I think at Blackheath, 
for which place Gladstone was then M.P. 
A. FRASER. 


[Fuller reply from Mr. W. P. Courtney next week.] 


“UNDER A CLOUD” (10 S. xi. 389).—The 
suggested origin of this metaphor is indeed 
a derivation of lucus a non lucendo. The 
pillar of cloud in Exodus was pre-eminently 
a blessing, while, on the other hand, a cloud 
is in many, probably all, languages used 
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metaphorically of the approach or presence 

of misfortune, suspicion, or whatever may 

dim the brightness of reputation or prospects. 
A. T. M. 


There can be little doubt that this phrase 
had its origin in the wanderings of the 
Israelites, who, so long as the cloud “ at 
the commandment of the Lord” abode 
upon their tents, rested from their journeys 
(vide Numbers ix. 18-23). It is used in 
connexion with a person whose case is 
legally sub judice, and the Italians, I think, 
have an expression in the vernacular, ‘“ In 
disgrazia della giustizia,’”’ which is equivalent 
to being “ under a cloud.” 

J. HotpEN 


“Une Stvient” (10 S. xi. 410) was a 
sort of brooch or pendant consisting of two 
or three divisions. I have one which came 
from my great-grandmother, about 1740; 
it is made of strass and marcasite (sulphate 
of copper). There is a square piece beauti- 
fully chiselled; then a sort of pentagon 
(smaller), which fastened to the larger 
piece, then three pendants which could be 
arranged in different ways. 

A. GUTHRIE. 


A Sévigné was the centre ornament of a 
lady’s corsage in the seventeenth century; 
They were originally bows or rosettes of 
fine enamel work, set with table-cut stones 
or rose diamonds, and hung with pear- 
shaped pendants of fine pearls. Towards 
the end of the century the original elegant 
design was overloaded with ornament, and the 
stiff bodices became (devant le corsage) covered 
with large and heavy pieces of jewellery. 

J. F. R.’s description will apply to this 
period. The Sévigné came into fashion 
again about 1830 as a brooch for the cor- 
sage with the correct three pendants. My 
mother wore one of filigree gold set with 
stones, and an aunt one in a design of 
seed pearls with amethysts. Earrings were 
always worn to match. M. E. B. C. 


Prace-NaMES: Books ON THEIR Ety- 
MOLOGY (10 8S. xi. 288, 398).—The following 
are authoritative works :— 

The Old Shetland Dialect and Place-Names of 
Shetland. By J. Jacob:en. Lerwick. 

Place-Names of Ross and Cromarty. By W. J. 
Watson. Inverness and London. 


The Place-Names of Argyll. 
Gillies, M.D. London. 
The Viking Club have in hand a survey of 
the place-names of Orkney. 

Mr. Johnston’s ‘ Place - Names of Scot- | 
land,’ mentioned at the first reference, is a 


By H. Cameron : 


trustworthy work. Farmar’s ‘ Place Name 
Synonyms Classified’ is not of much use. 

A complete dictionary of the place-names 
of Britain would be a work of great interest 
and value. ALEX. RUSSELL, 

Stromness, Orkney. 


A model volume of local topography, 
both in arrangement and in production, is 
one printed for private circulation in_1899 
by a Berks antiquary—‘“ Place- and Field- 
Names, Cookham Parish, Berks, by Stephen 
Darby ”’—a book which from its careful 
compilation sometimes gives a clue to words 
in other localities. . R. 

Upton. 

NAMES TERRIBLE TO CHILDREN (10 S. x. 
509; xi. 53, 218, 356).—The mention of 
Lord Talbot in 1613 (ante, p. 357) is specially 
interesting because Shakespeare makes a — 
point of it in ‘1 Henry VL.,’ I. iv., where © 
Talbot is scorned as 

the terror of the French, 

The scarecrow that affrights our children so, 


and II. iii., 
the scourge of France 


I beg to thank those correspondents who 
have kindly added to my list. W. C. B. 


Lorp BEACONSFIELD’s First ScHOOL- 
MASTER (10 S. xi. 362).—The following 
extract, teferring to the Unitarian chapel at 
Deptford, may be of interest :— 

““Some eminent men are said to have attended 
the services here ; notably the late Earl Beacons- 
field when a youth at an academy on Blackheath, 
Mr. Moon being at that time Minister; Milner 
Gibson, Esq., M.P. for Manchester ; and Thomas 
Hollis, one of the regicides of King Charles I. 
who fled to America at the Restoration, where he 
died. There is a tomb in the chapel yard to his 
wife, who was buried here.’’—Dews, ‘ History of 
Deptford,’ 2nd ed., p. 129. 

Theinscription to Mrs. Hollis is now illegible, 
but I have a copy of it. A. RHODES. 


Capt. RUTHERFURD AT TRAFALGAR (10 S. 
xi. 10, 73).—Capt. Rutherfurd was presented 
by the City of London, after Trafalgar, with 
a sword of honour, which is still in the 
possession of his descendants. His male 
representative is now, or was lately, residing 
in New Zealand. JOHN BEDDOE. 


Suips’ Pertopicats (10 S. xi. 328, 376, 
418).—It has been customary to produce 
newspapers or periodicals on some of the 
Arctic and Antarctic expeditions, when 
the long periods of enforced idleness during 
the dreary winter months require some 
extraneous effort to relieve their tedium. 


......the Talbot, so much fear’d abroac 
That with his name the mothers’still their babes. 
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That of the Discovery, during its voyage 
to the Antarctic regions under Capt. Scott, 
was recently printed and published in 
facsimile. It was type-written, and illus- 
trated with numerous coloured sketches. 
Probably the library of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, 1, Savile Row, W., may 
contain other examples, in manuscript or 
print, amongst its many curiosities. 
Frepx. A. Epwarps. 


Most of the Atlantic leviathans now have 
their own daily journal printed on board. 
One of the latest is produced on the Allan 
liners, entitled Britannia, conducted by a 
Liverpool editor. The sheet is demy octavo 
in size, and the literary page for every day 
is prepared in advance of each voyage, 
blank space being left for daily happenings 
and news en route. WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


Mysterious Navat For (10 S. xi. 347).— 
Perhaps the episode to which M. N. G. 
refers may be found in the thirty-third 
chapter of Fenimore Cooper’s ‘ Pilot,’ where 
a fictitious naval engagement is described 
as taking place during a fog between an 
English ninety-gun ship of the line and an 
American frigate under the supposed com- 
mand of Capt. Paul Jones—the Pilot. The 
action proves indecisive, and bears no 
resemblance whatever to the celebrated 
fight between the Serapis and the Bon- 
homme Richard ; but there is a certain air 
of mystery about the meeting and parting 
of the combatants in the North Sea, and 
the narrative is both exciting and life-like. 

N. W. Hitt. 

New York. 


“Hawser”: “Haut” (10 S. xi. 307, 
395).—The word hawser has nothing what- 
ever to do with the verb to hoist ; neither 
does the ‘N.E.D.’ say that it has. It 
correctly derives hawser from the obsolete 
verb hawse, which had indeed the sense of 
“to hoist,” but is really a derivative, as 
shown, of the Latin altus. Both hawser and 
the above hawse are of French origin. 

But, as the ‘N.E.D.’ says, there was an 
early confusion (of course by popular ety- 
mology) with the Scand. hdls, a neck, and its 
derivative hawse-hole ; but we ought not to 
he misled by such a specious bit of guess- 


work. I speak feelingly, for I was caught 


once in this particular trap, as shown by the 
article on hawser in my ‘ Etymological 
Dictionary,’ for which I was promptly 
rebuked by Mr. Wedgwood in 1882 (twenty- 
seven years ago); and that is why I so fully 


recanted my heresy in the ‘Supplement’ ; 
see p. 810 of the third edition of 1898. We 
are now invited to entangle ourselves once 
— in the old meshes; which I decline 
to do. 

The verb to haul has nothing whatever to 
do with either hawse or h : 
WatrTer W. SKEAT. 


Surely the most elementary work on 
philology shows that our hale or haul, and 
the corresponding Ger. holen, to fetch, are, 
by Grimm’s Law, cognate with Lat. calare 
and Gk. xaAeiv, to summon, words which 
have no nautical savour. H. P. B 


RicHARD STEWARD, DEAN DESIGNATE OF 
WESTMINSTER (10 S. xi. 289, 378).—I am 
aware of the reference to Mr. C. B. Philli- 
more’s edition of Welch’s ‘ Alumni West- 
monasterienses.’ But Mr. Phillimore does 
not claim Steward as an Old Westminster, 
and I should still like to know what authority 
there is for the statement in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


that he was educated at Westminster School. 
G. F. R. B. 


Lonpon SHor Fronts: ‘* CHAPZUGAR 
CHEESE ”’ (10 S. xi. 407).—In 1907 Mr. B. T. 
Batsford, of 94, High Holborn, published a 
handsome volume on ‘ English Shop-Fronts, 
Old and New.’ It contained a series of 
finely reproduced photographs and descrip- 
tive notes. The old-fashioned shop of J. Bell 
& Co. at 225, Oxford Street, mentioned by 


Mr. ABRAHAMS, is tke subject of plate xii. 
G. L. APPERSON. 


Mr. ALECK ABRAHAMS, in referring to 
Burgess’s Fish Sauce Shop, is at a loss to 
explain what ‘“ Chapzugar cheese” is. I 
think I can enlighten him. It is evidently 
Shabzieger cheese, a well-known and popular 
cheese made of goat’s milk and herbs. It 
has a very pungent smell and a curious 
flavour. It is to be had at many good West- 
End cheesemongers’, including the Army and 
Navy Stores. FRANK SCHLOESSER. 

Gumley Cottage, Kew Green. 


Turspay Nieut’s Crus (10 S. xi. 147 
251, 330, 415).—‘‘ Gortree’s”” is a misprint 
for Goosetree’s; and ‘“ Weltie’s” looks 
like a misprint for ‘‘ White’s.”” R. 


New Causes or Disease (10 xi. 345). 
—Sr. Swirurn’s doubts may be dissipated 
‘by a statement of personal experience. 
When I was a lad, illness alone could excuse 
'me from attending the Calvinistic church ; 
accordingly, I was driven to find that, after 
an hour’s reading of a certain ‘ Book of all 
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———. I “suffered from headaches, and 
eveloped a very poor and_ polysyllabic 
state of health.” The book’s and 
confused ideas caused a mental state 
transiently too painful to be brought about 


RockINcHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 


ABDUL THE DAMNED (10 S. xi. 410).— 
Mr. William Watson in his sonnet-sequence 
‘The Purple East’ ended one of his sonnets 
with the line 

Abdul the Damned on his infernal throne. 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Surely the author of the phrase is Mr. 
William Watson, who begins the poem ‘To 
the Sultan’ in ‘ The Year of Shame,’ 1897, 

Caliph, I did thee wrong. I hailed thee late 
Abdul the Damned.” 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Sibstone Rectory, Atherstone. 


STORM IN A TEACUP”? (10 S. xi. 388).— 
Atheneus in his celebrated work ‘ Dei- 
pnosophistz ’ (viii. 19) represents the flute- 
player Dorion ridiculing Timotheos, a virtuoso 
on the zither, who wished to imitate a storm 
at sea on his instrument: “I have heard 
a greater storm in a boiling pot.” 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHakt. 


The following may be of interest :— 
“Excitabat enim fluctus in simpulo, ut dicitur, 
Gratidius quos post filius ejus in 
excitavit Mari.” 
Cicero, ‘ De Legibus,’ iii. 16 (191b). 
C. JOHNSON. 


Fic Trees: Papaw: Maturinc Meat 
(10 S. ix. 389; x. 53, 96, 453).—Although I 
have never heard of fig trees being used for 
the purpose of maturing meat in the way 
mentioned by your correspondents, I have, 
both in Fiji and in the West Indies, heard 
that meat hung up in or underneath a 

apaw tree will become tender. I believe, 

owever, that the more modern way in 
both places is for the meat to be wrapped 
up overnight, or for some hours, in the 
leaves of the papaw, when the desired effect 
will be 

It is curious that whilst the papaw 
(Carica papaya) is generally spoken of in 
Fiji as the “mummy-apple”—and as a 
fruit is, I think, superior to its West Indian 
fellow—the “mammy apple” (Mammea 
americana) in the West Indies is quite a 
different kind of fruit, and as a tree some- 
times grows to a considerable size. 

J. 8S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 


Suytock Tract (10 S. ix. 269).—I have 
just come across the following verses on the 
last spose of a small quarto tract entitled 
‘A New Bloody Almanack for this insuing 
year 1645,’ &c. The name of the author 
may be of some interest to students of 
Shakespeare :— 

Prophesy found out by the fall of a wall, at | 
St Denins, written a hundred Yeares agone 
by | Caleb Shilok an auntient Jew. 

Neere sixteene hundred five, 

The People that are then alive, 

Of warres and troubles they shall heare 

And put them in a deadly feare. 

Mortall warres then shall wound, 

Spread over Christian ground ; 

The raging Turke vowes to come, 

Into all parts of Christendome, 

Sole Monarch of the world to be, 

By Mahomet he vaunts soundly, 

Some certaine yeers he shall beare sway, 

Yet God will have his church alway : 

Next Antichrist with criple [triple ?] Crowne, 

And Babels Hore be troden downe : 

The calling of the ancient Jewes 

That did the Lord of Lords refuse, 

Vnto the sheep-fold home shall come, 

That strayed haue long time from home : 

One Shep-herd then, one flock, one fold shall be, 

So ends the worlds Catastophree [sic]. 


IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 
91, Portsdown Road, W. 


Roast Pics cryING “ WHO'LL EAT ME?” 
(10 S. xi. 250, 296. )—I think the first occurrence 
of this motif in literature is in the fragment 
of Teleclides’s ‘ Amphictyones’ (middle of 
fifth century B.c.) preserved in Athenzus, 
vi. 95. The extracts from Cratinus and 
Crates given with it show that satire on the 
extravagant social demands of the Athenian 
democracy had become trite long before 
Aristophanes, and was veiled in descriptions 
of the past ‘‘ Golden Age.” 

ORREST MORGAN. 

Hartford, Conn. 


CARLYLE ON THE GRIFFIN: HIPPOGRIFF 
(10 S. x. 509; xi. 114).—Inasmuch as the 
fabulous griffin was a combination of lion 
and eagle, both predatory, many writers 
have described it as carnivorous. The 
following is from Guerber’s ‘ Legends of the 
Middle Ages,’ p. 23 :— 


““The peem opens by telling us that Hagen was 
the son of Sigeband, King of Ireland, which was 
evidently a place in Holland, and not the well- 
known Emerald Isle. During a great feast, when 
countless guests were assembled around his 
father’s hospitable board, this prince, who was 
then but seven years of age, was seized by a 
griffin and rapidly borne away. The cries of the 
child, and the arrows of Sigeband’s men at arms, 
were equally ineffectual in checking the griffin, 
which flew over land and sea, and finally deposited 
its prey in its nest on the top of a great cliff on a 
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desert island. One of the little griffins, wishing 
to reserve this delicate morsel for its own delecta- 
tion, caught the boy up in its talons and flew 
away to a neighbouring tree. The branch upon 
which it perched was too weak to support a 
double load, however, and as it broke the 
frightened griffin dropped Hagen into a thicket. 
Undismayed by the sharp thorns, Hagen quickly 
crept out of the griffin’s reach and took refuge in 
a cave, where he found three little girls who had 
escaped from the griffins in the same way.” 
Other literary illustrations could be given 
to show that the griffin was not always a 
peaceful, treasure-guarding creature. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


AND KITTLINGS ON PaLM Sun- 
pay” (10 8. xi. 326).—In the Catholic 
Church, where Palm Sunday is more ob- 
served than by any other portion of the 
community, the distribution of palms is of 
comparatively recent date, at least in many 
of the churches, where branchlets of fir 
and shoots bearing catkins were formerly 
substituted. This use of catkins may have 
procured for them the name of palms given 
to them by many people. 

B. D. MoseEtey. 

Burslem. 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE ATKYNS: WALPOLES OF 
ATHLONE (10 S. ix. 343).—When I wrote my 
note I was not aware of M. Frédéric Barbey’s 
‘Madame Atkyns,’ published in Paris in 
1906, a translation of which appeared in 
London in 1906 under the title ‘A Friend 
of Marie Antoinette.’ It is full of informa- 
tion about the lady which cannot be sum- 
marized here ; but it is disfigured by various 
inaccuracies. 

M. Barbey calls Edward Atkyns a baronet 
(M. Sardou in the Preface calls him a peer), 
and regards his wife as a native of Norfolk. 
It is clear that she was the youngest of the 
three daughters of Robert Walpole of Athlone 
J.P. for Westmeath, and afterwards for 
Roscommon, who died in Dublin in 1803, 
soon after making his will, dated 14 March, 
1803—the Robert Walpole mentioned in 
my note. In the translation Madame 
Atkyns is very naturally (though erroneously) 
called Lady Atkyns throughout. 

Her executor, N. W. Peach, predeceased 
her, dying 29 Aug., 1835. She died in a 
small flat on the first floor of 65, Rue de Lille, 
Paris, 2 Feb., 1836. She had lived there 


since the death of her mother, aged 86, in 
1826, 

Lady Jerningham’s suggestion, that Mrs. 
Atkyns went to Lille in 1784 to avoid her 
creditors in England, seems absurd. Besides 
possessing the estates at Ketteringham, Mr. 


and Mrs. Atkyns had a town house at 17, 
Park Lane, which Mrs. Atkyns, after becom- 
ing a widow in 1794, kept on for some years 
(M. Barbey erroneously supposes it belonged 
to some friend). en she disposed of 
this house, she took 12, Piccadilly. 

I think M. Barbey is also wrong in saying 
that she was buried at Ketteringham, in 
accordance with the wish she had exp 
in her will. At any rate, Miss Catherine 
Welch in her excellent book ‘The Little 
Dauphin,’ which Messrs. Methuen published 
last year, says at p. 255 :— 

‘* A tablet has lately been erected at Kettering- 
ham to commemorate the bravery of this devoted 
woman. The inscription reads—‘In memory 
of Charlotte, daughter of Robert Walpole, and 
wife of Edward Atkyns, Esq., of Ketteringham. 
She was born 1758, and died at Paris 1836, where 
she lies in an unknown grave {italics mine]. This 
tablet was erected in 1907 by a few who sym- 
pathised with her wish to rest in this church: 
She was the friend of Marie Antoinette, and made 
several brave attempts to rescue her from prison, 
and after that Queen’s death strove to save the 
Dauphin of France.’ ” 

As to the “several brave attempts,” 
M. Barbey and Miss Frances Williams 
Wynne (‘Diaries of a Lady of Quality,’ 
1864, pp. 216-19) seem to have known of 
only one. Who was the Comtesse Mac- 
namara, on whose authority this one rests ? 
The first Count Macnamara lived in Brittany, 
and was made a Count in 1782. I presume 
this was his wife. 

I was in error in describing Frotté as an 
officer in the ‘“‘ Crown” Regiment. He was 
in the “ Colonel-General’s.” 

M. Barbey must be wrong in stating that 
Peltier was 65 when he died, if he is right in 
saying he was born 21 Oct., 1765. In that 
case he would be 59, for he died 31 March, 
1825. 

Is anything known of Antoine Quentin 
Atkyns (b. 19 March, 1791), illegitimate son 
of Edward Atkyns and Geneviéve Leglen of 
Lille, beyond his christening ? 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


“ Wartcuet”’ (10 S. xi. 367, 412).—The 
** philologist ”’ who suggested ‘‘ woad” as a 
possible origin of this interesting term is of 
no consequence now. Indeed, it is not un- 
likely that he may have changed his opinion, 
as even experts in etymology are entitled 
to do, for it is some years since he wrote 
what has already been quoted. It may, 
however, be added that his book is not 
without considerable pretensions to an 
authoritative character, and that it commands 
a wide respect. More germane to the imme- 
diate purpose than the identity of this 
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adventurous exponent is the fact that among 
Prof. Skeat’s valuable references there is 
nothing to guide one towards the engaging 
fancy with which Collins in ‘The Manners ’ 
thus signalizes Le Sage :— 

Or him whom Seine’s blue nymphs deplore, 

In watchet weeds on Gallia’s shore. 
Such an exquisite touch should never be 
overlooked when the structure and use of 
this word are under discussion, 

Tuomas BAYNE. 


The colour-term ‘‘ watchet ’’ occurs in a 
memorandum (see 10 8. ix. 226) concerning 
the waistcoat used by King Charles I. at his 
execution. WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


HARE FORECASTING Fire (10 S. xi. 310, 
413).—In April, 1908, one of the masters’ 
houses at Harrow was burnt down. A hare 
was said to have run through the town that 
morning ; and there was a similar tradition 
about a similar fire there in the thirties. 

HERGENSIS, 


Sir THomAas WaARNER’S TOMBSTONE (10 S. 
viii. 288, 377; ix. 296; xi. 392).—A photo- 
, aa of this appeared in The Stone Trades 

ournal for May, 1908, and the epitaph is 

very well reproduced. The fragment of the 
last line is certainly “‘ ....fine Coronat.” 
L. 


An ENGLISH QUEEN AS JEZEBEL (10 S. 
xi, 341).—Agnes Strickland in her ‘ Lives 
of the Queens of England,’ speaking of 
Mary II.’s death, says :— 

“A Jacobite clergyman had the audacity to 
take for his text the verse, ‘Go, see now this 
eursed woman,’ &c. The same insult had been 
offered to Mary, Queen of Scots, the ancestress of 
Mary II., by a Puritan—so nearly do extremes 
in politics meet.” 

A. R. BAYLEY. 


BRIEFS FOR GREEK CHRISTIANS (10 S. xi. 
289, 357).—Chariton Syllabaris, Archbishop 
of Dyrrachium, was buried on 1 July, 1633 
—not 1663, as printed at the latter reference. 

A. 


MALDEN. 
The Close, Salisbury. 


*THe BY CoMBE 
(10 8. ix. 227).—There is an error in my 
key to this satire. On p. 20, 1. 2, the initial 
F. indicates not G. R. Fitzgerald, but 
Col. Richard Fitzpatrick, the son of the 
first Earl of Upper Ossory and the friend 
of Charles Fox. My edition of the verses 
is one printed at Dublin in 1777. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


JEWS AND JEWESSES IN Fiction (10 S. xi. 
169, 254, 316, 394)—To the list already 
given may be added the characters of the 
beneficent Sheva and of Jubal his attendant 
in Richard Cumberland’s play of ‘The 
Jew.’ W. Hitt. 

New York. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Archeologia Atliana; or, Miscellaneous Tracts 
relating to Antiquity. Third Series, Vol. IV. 
(Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.) 

Mr. F. BrapsHAw contributes a paper which 
must have been the result of long-continued 
research as to the ‘ Decline and Fall of Serfdom 
in Durham.’ To analyze it would be a long 
and uninviting process, for, so far as we are able 
to test it, by far the greater part of the conclusions 
arrived at are based on documentary evidence 
which it is impossible to call in Medieval 
lawyers, unduly influenced as they are known to 
have been by the Roman law, and little as they 
seem to have taken account of the customs of 
pre-Norman times, were yet compelled to make 
wide distinctions when they had to do with 
villainage. They knew that it was impossible 
for them to treat the villein en gros, who was 
little better than a slave, on the same terms as 
the villein regardant, who was the holder of land 
occupied by villein tenure, but was personally 
to a great extent, and often entirely, free. As time 
went on the latter class increased rapidly. The 
sale of manumission charters was frequent, and 
we have no doubt that many in the latter days 
ceased to be regarded as serfs by common consent, 
without any documentary evidence to demon- 
strate their freedom. The child of a free mother 
by a slave father was generally free, but in 
Durham “its condition was determined by that 
of itsfather,” and fines were claimed when a female 
serf married. Mr. Bradshaw says that an obscure 
passage occurs in the Prior’s Rolls of Durham 
which seems to mean that until the merchet or 
marriage fine was paid the marriage was invalid. 
Unhappily, the words are not given. We, how- 
ever, hold a strong opinion that, whatever local 
customs may have been in Durham or elsewhere, 
if the Church’s rules with regard to wedlock were 
complied with, no manorial law could override 
them. 

Dr. T. Allison furnishes an interesting paper 
on ‘The Flail and Kindred Tools,’ which forms 
a continuation of an article that appeared in the 

revious volume. It is somewhat discursive, 

ut many will think it the more valuable on that 
account. The horse thrashing-machine which 
came into use early in the nineteenth century 
abolished the flail only gradually, and to the last 
very imperfectly. The large farmers soon availed 
themselves of the new invention, but their smaller 
neighbours, who could not afford to buy one, went 
on in the same manner as their forefathers. In 
by far the greater part of England the flail was in 
constant use as late as 1850, and every one who 
dwelt in the country was accustomed to the sound 
thereof. In or about that year there was 
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confidently attributed to Aytoun a satire on 
Lord John Russell named ‘ Little John and the 
Red Friar,’ which contains the following allusion : 


But Little John was weak of fence, 
And his strength began to fail ; 

Whilst the friar’s blows came thundering down 
Like the strokes of a thrashing flail. 


Every reader when the verse was written would 
at once realize what was meant; now many 
people would, we believe, require an interpreter. 
Before another ten years had passed the steam 
thrasher had come into common use, and the flail 
was rapidly becoming a thing of the past, though 
it was sometimes employed by cottagers to thrash 
the little patches of corn which they cultivated 
in their gardens. Now it seems to have been 
almost utterly abolished, only one or two 
instances of its survival being recorded in the 
discussion on flails in the third volume of 
the present Series. It is probable that many 
a farmer has never seen one, and that still 
fewer have been wakened by the monotonous 
rhythm that aroused their grandfathers early in 
the morning. 

Mr. Julius P. Gilson contributes a paper on 
St. Julian the Harbinger and the first English 
member of the house of Percy. The story has 
not, we believe, been printed before, but exists 
in its Latin dress in an early MS. in the British 
Museum. It is evidently fabulous, but whether 
intended as a romance or as_ something 
to convey religious instruction it is hard 
to say. William de Percy, when he went out 
even for a single day, was in the habit of devoutly 
invoking St. Julian, and while he did so was 
always successful in what he undertook ; but at 
length a change came over him. One day when 
near his house at Topcliffe presumption got the 
better of him. He had had so long a run of good 
fortune that he could not believe in change, so 
determined not to call upon St. Julian any more. 
His chaplains protested, but it was_ useless. 
Before his cavalcade arrived at the house _ it 
and all the contents were burnt. After passing 
a comfortless night, he and his following went to 
Tadcaster, but with the like result. Then he 
journeyed to York, where a mighty wind wrecked 
the Percy dwellings. Nafferton was the next 
place visited ; here his wife was residing. Percy 
got there just in time to see her carried from the 
burning dwelling in a moribund state, with her 
new-born son by her side. To the retainers 
she had been a good and kind mistress, and was 
much beloved by all. The turning-point of the 
tale lies here. They were prostrated by this 
new affliction, and earnestly prayed to St. Julian 
for help. After another wretched night Sir 
William and his retinue crossed over the Humber 
into Lincolnshire. When they landed, they were 
met by the reeve of Immingham manor, who 
reported that, five weeks before, he had received 
letters under seal from his lord bidding him get 
together provisions for himself and his large 
retinue for forty days, so as to be ready to receive 
him the very day on which he actually arrived. 
Notary and chamberlain were asked if letters had 
been sent. Their answer was no. All marvelled 
at so great a miracle. Sir William was converted, 


and became once more a worshipper of St. Julian. 
A great festival took place, alike for the lord, 
his wife (who seems to have been once more in 
good health), and his infant son, as well as in 


honour of St. Julian. Many neighbouring people 
were there, and the number of retainers was very 
large, all of whom shared in the feast; but the 
food took full fifty days to consume. 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JUNE. 


Mr. BARNARD’s Manchester Series No. 3 
contains works under Alpine. American items. 
include a map of the Middle British Colonies in 
1758, 4l. 10s. Under Boccaccio is Rigg’s trans- 
lation, 21. 15s. ; under Sacred Books of the East, 
those edited by Max Miiller ; and under Chatterton 
the Rowley poems, 1794, 11. 10s. Other works are 
Payne Collier’s ‘ Dramatic Poetry,’ 3 vols., 1831, 
1l. 7s. 6d.; Hutchinson’s ‘ Cumberland,’ 31. 3s. ; 
and Florio’s ‘Italian Dictionary,’ 11. 17s. 6d.. 
Under Huguenots is a volume containing 59 scarce 
pieces, Arrests du Conseil d’Estat, Declarations,. 
&c., 1680-1780, 15/.; also another volume con- 
taining 21 similar pieces, 51. <A detailed list will 
be sent on application to Mr. Barnard. Shelley 
items include first edition of ‘The Masque of 
Anarchy,’ 1832, 21. There is a curious work on 
tea by Thomas Short, in which its nature and 
properties ‘‘ are explained by many new experi- 
ments,” and its “various effects on different 
constitutions,’ 1730, 6s. A good clean copy of 
Strutt’s ‘ Dress and Habits of the People of Eng- 
land,’ 2 vols., 4to, morocco, 1796-9, is 31. 15s. 

Mr. B. H. Blackwell of Oxford devotes his 
Catalogue CX XXII. to an interesting collection 
of European Philology, divided into sections— 
General and Comparative, Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, 
Old, Middle, and New English, Dialects, German 
Language, Old and Middle High German Lite- 
rature, Roman Languages, Italian, Northern 
Languages and Literature, &c. Mr. Blackwell 
has also some clean second-hand copies of the 
original series of the Early English Text Society. 

Mr. James G. Commin’s Exeter Catalogue 25r 
contains under America Stephens’s ‘ Incidents of 
Travel,’ 4 vols., half-calf, 1842-3, 27. 5s. - Under. 
Bartolozzi are Thomson’s ‘Seasons,’ royal 4to, 
1797, 31. 15s.; and twelve plates, oblong folio,. 
from drawings by Cipriani, 1787, 21. 5s. Under 
Blake is Blair’s ‘ Grave,’ 4to, full purple morocco, 
Ackermann, 1813, 2/7. 10s; and under Lady 
Hamilton is Rehberg’s ‘ Attitudes,’ 4to, 17945. 
1l. 15s. Other works are Linton’s ‘ Sketches in 
Italy,’ folio, 1832, 11. 5s.; Milton, 3 vols, Picker- 
ing, 1845, 15s.; The Portfolio, 12 vols. (vol. ii. 
wants title-page), 7l. 7s.; and Scot’s ‘ Witch- 
craft,’ small 4to, 21. 10s.' (offered with all faults). 
Swinburne first editions include ‘ Chastelard,” 
Moxon, 1868, 2l. 5s.; and ‘ Bothwell,’ 1874,. 
11. 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Ellis (Messrs. Holdsworth and Smith) has 
in Catalogue 125 rare and valuable books printed 
in the fifteenth century at Florence, Venice, and 
Cologne. There are also books printed in Eng- 
land, and books by English writers printed abroad, 
up to 1640. We note Bacon’s ‘ Essays,’ small 4to, 
morocco extra by Riviére, 1625, 21/.; also the 
first complete edition of ‘The Advancement of 
Learning,’ 1640, 10/7. 10s. There is a fine tall 
copy of ‘Batman uppon Bartholome, his Booke 
de Proprietatibus Rerum,’ morocco by Riviére, 
1582, 211. Bayly’s ‘ The Practice of Pietie,’ 12mo, 
in fine contemporary binding, 1623, is Tl. 15s. ; 
and the first edition in Englis of Bede’s ‘ History 


ofthe Church of Englande,’ 1565, with Stapleton’s. 
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‘ Fortresse of the Faith,’ 1565, 4l. 4s. Bibles | explanations of the Scotch words at the end of 
include an extremely rare edition of Cranmer’s | each line, 6 vols., Philadelphia, 16s.6d. There is a 
Bible, folio, bound in morocco, 1553, 211. (most | painting in oils of Burns’s Cottage, in gold frame, 
of the copies were destroyed by order of Queen | 3l. 17s. 6d. Under Hogarth is Austin Dobson’s 
Mary). ere is a first edition of the English | edition, 2 vols., imp. 4to, 1902, 41. 10s. The 
Roman Catholic version of the Old and New! Times pronounced this to be ‘‘ The best extant.” 
Testament, 2 vols., 4to, 91. 9s. Among Prayer | Under Pope is the first London edition of ‘ The 
Books is the first of Edward VI., small folio, blue | Dunciad,’ 1729, 11. 1s. Lowndes took this to be 
morocco, 1549, 1501. This is of excessive rarity, | the first printed copy, but there was one printed in 
perfect copies very seldom occurring for sale. | Dublin, 1728, which is very rare. Among items 
On the last leaf is the royal order that the book | relating to Freemasonry is the picture of the 
should not be sold unbound above the price of | installation of his present Majesty at the Albert 
two shillings and twopence, or bound four shillings. | Hall, 11. 5s. As usual with our bookselling 
A beautifully fresh copy of the second Prayer; friends in Edinburgh, the Catalogue contains 
Book of Edward VI., 1552, is 1121. This was plenty of interesting Scotch items. 


rigidly suppressed, and is the scarcest of all the ; 

issues of the second Prayer Book, being unmen- _& send from 
tioned by Lowndes. Under Brandt is the best | M¢amington Spa their Catalogue 232, which 
edition Gt "The Ship of Wookes,” 1670, 98, ‘The | Mader of 
Chaucers include the rare edition edited by |. M. Hue Gi 
Thynne, no date, but about 1545, morocco extra 47 Molvill G vo 40-41, is 
by Riviére, Drayton items include the Se it Wilkins vols,’ 
first complete edition of ‘ Polyolbion,’ two parts Fit, Li f Lo erbert, 
in one volume, folio, old panelled calf giit, 211. ille “4 ditic Gran- 
The second edition of Fabyan’s ‘ Cronycle’ is 1773 O51 e Stoops 
28/. 10s.; and a very large copy of Fenton’s » 251.3 Burke's Commoners, 
‘Tragicall Discourses, 1567, 21/. The latter 4 vols., half-calf, 1836-8, 21. 2s.; Green’s ‘ Short 
collection is one of the sources from which the old ; 
dramatists drew their plots; Warton speaks of it Greets, VO 208.5 an oswell’s 
as ‘the most important volume of its kind.” | Johnson, edited by Henry Morley, 5 vols., 
“There is a fine copy of the first edition of Holinshed, | °¥4! 8vo, whole calf, 21. 15s. Under Mary, Queen 
2 vols., small folio, 681. Under Psalms is a of Scots, is Cust’s ‘Authentic Portraits,’ 4to, 
beautiful copy of Sternhold and Hopkins, 1637, Sd. 3, — Wheatley’s 
161. 16s. It is 24mo, in contemporary needlework | , Chel Ola ‘Ch d Ch D 
binding, with trees and flowers worked in coloured | 10. Ther ancellor § 
silks and gold and silver thread. There is a Miniatun. Li 8+ UG 23 = is a collection of the 
Second Folio Shakespeare, a clean and perfect | Miniature Library, 22 vols., 1835, ll. 10s. Works 
copy, the margins of a few leaves only at the relating to Napoleon include Bussey’s * History, 
end being very slightly repaired. It is handsomely with Vernet’s illustrations, 2 vols., half-calf by 
bound in red morocco super-extra by Riviere, Morrell, 1840, 1l. 7s. 6d. ; and Herriot’s ‘ Madame 
1501. Under Statutes is the ‘ Nova Statuta,’ one | Récamier,’ translated by Hallard, 2 vols, 14s; 
of the most important productions of Pynson’s 1895, ge Painters, 
early press. Dibdin styles it “‘ this magnificent | er Lord Roberts is his 
volume.” Mr. Ellis supplies a full collation | ears in India, vols., 6d. 
of ‘this copy (circa 1497), which is bound in| ** COPY 
morocco by Bedford, 1201. Under Sir Thomas his er Isaac Wa sti 
More is the first edition of ‘ Utopia,’ 451. At the | the beautifully — printed Chiswick Press edition 
end of this interesting Catalogue is an index of 
the printers and booksellers mentioned. Catalogue 233, Books for Seaside or Holiday 


Winch ir C 33, ini t : 
[Notices of several other Catalogues are held over.] 


editions of ‘Nicholas Nickleby’ and ‘* Little 
Dorrit’; Bohn’s ‘ Classical Library,’ 28 vols., —w 
half-vellum, 41. 12s. 6d.; ‘ International Library a 

of Famous Literature,’ E. Lloyd, 2l. 10s. ; Notices to Correspondents. 
‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ 10 vols., 1908, 

3l. 15s.; Hume and Smollett, 17 vols., calf, 1841, | .We must call special attention to the following 

2l. 15s. ; and Maitland’s‘ London,’ folio, calf, 1739, | Ow all communications m i 

10s. 6d. There is a set of the ‘ Badminton Library,’ | and address of the Sr Hg hy tha 
14 vols., 1887-93, 21. 5s. lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Mr. Alexander W. Macphail’s Edinburgh Cata- | We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
logue 99 contains two autographs of Scott; also communications which, for any reason, we do not 
Lockhart’s ‘ Life,’ the illustrations under the print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


supervision of Mr. Caw, printed by Constable on pine are 

pure rag paper, 10 large 8vo volumes, 10s. ; and _be, addressed 

the first edition of Scott’s ‘Border Antiquities, | e Editor of Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 


1814, 21. 12s. 6d. Mr. Macphail says of this copy ,: “4 1 _, te 
that, although many copies have passed through a the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


his hands, he has never had one equal to this. | 
Under Burns are several editions, including Erratum.—Ante, p. 428, col. 1, 1. 15, for Anthony 


“‘the Self-Interpreting,” because it contains  ‘‘ Hersey” read Hussey. 
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(Continued from Second Advertisement Page.) 


MAGGS BROTHERS, 


109, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND, 
MAKE A SPECIALITY OF 


RARE BOOKS, PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


Catalogues in each Section 
Regularly issued and sent post free to any part of the World on application. 


CUSTOMERS’ “DESIDERATA” SEARCHED FOR AND REPORTED FREE OF CHARGE. 


ITEMS OF ESPECIAL RARITY AND INTEREST ALWAYS GLADLY PURCHASED. 


COLLECTORS SEEKING FOR RARE BOOKS IN| A, LIONEL ISAACS, 


CHOICE CONDITION SHOULD SEND FOR MY 
JUNE CATALOGUE, IN WHICH I OFFER AN 59, PICCADILLY, W. 
UNUSUALLY GOOD SELECTION OF WORKS FROM a 


THE FINEST LIBRARIES RECENTLY DISPERSED, RARE BOOKS AUTOGRAPHS & MSS 
? 


INCLUDING FIRST EDITIONS OF MANY OF THE 


MOST FAMOUS BOOKS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. Speciality :— 
French Illtstrated Books of the eee Century, and 
Modern French EDITIONS DE LUXE. 
*.* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these, will 
BE RTRAM DOB E LL, oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 
77, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C. Telephone: 4435 MAYFAIR. 


CHAS. J. SAWYER, LTD., Booksellers, 
23, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., 
OFFER A SPECIAL BARGAIN :— 


ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

Captarn Ricuarp Burtoy’s Plain and Literal Translation of the Arabian Nights Entertainments, now 
entitled The Thousand Nights and a Night, with Introduction, Explanatory Notes on the Manners 
and Customs of the Moslem Men, and the Terminal Essay upon the History of the Nights ; together 
with the SuppLEMENTAL Nicuts, with Notes, Anthropological and Explanatory, ilustrated with a 
remarkably beautiful collection of plates, executed in the highest style of Art on Japanese 9 al (remarque 
proofs), by Letchford, Boulanger, Gerome, Lalauze, Batten, Gavarni, Dubufe, and Beda, a verbatim 
reprint of the original issue, privately printed by the Khamashastra Society, which now realizes the high 
price of about £35, 17 vols. roy. 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, wrcut, AS NEW, £10 10s _ : 

Printed by the Burton Club for private subscribers only (1906) 


L. C. BRAUN, 


G. A. POYN DER, 17, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road 
96, Broad Street, G 1, Chain Street, (near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 
READING. ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
For Books on Natural History, SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER. 
Science, and General Literature. ESTABLISHED 1883. 
Write for Catalogues, and send title of any FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
Book Wanted. PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING 
CATALOGUE 50 NOW READY. | CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN YARIOUS 


LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 


And its advantages. 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 


Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
Rail. Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 
circulation, A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.O, 

*1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... 070 012 0 1 1 0 
TWO Vols. ... £4.68 010 6 017 6 111 6 
FOUR Vols. ane 014 0 1 3 0 220 
EIGHT Vols. 010 i a3 115 0 3 3 0 
FIFTEEN Vols. ... 015 0 - 115 0 aoe 3800 5 5 


* A deposit of 2s, 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions. 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Eachanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 


ONE Vol. ... 110 
FOUR Vols, O 180 .. 210 0 
SIX Vols. ... ~~» 010 0 13 0 a 1150 . 38 380 
TWELVE Vol. ... 015 0 «.. B00 6 5 0 
* A deposit of 2s. 6d, on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 
CLASS B.—The Older Books, 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
THREE Vols. 11.0 


Terms on application, 


Entitling Subscribers to Hachange at any Depot without previous notice, 
PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 

Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 

other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 

postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis, 


‘AK CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS 
offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 
AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES. 
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